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The Growth of State Employment Services 





By W. FRANK PERSONS 
Director, United States Employment Service 


HE TITLE of the Wagner-Peyser Act, 
Tite organic statute under which the 
United States Employment Service is organ- 
ized, states the Act’s purpose as being ‘“‘To 
provide for the establishment of a national 
employment system and for cooperation with 
the States in the promotion of such a sys- 
tem,” and so on. 

The achievement of this goal of a unified, 
permanent system of affiliated State em- 
ployment services providing Nation-wide 
coverage requires an extended period of 
development and growth. Hence, to meet 
the immediate need for public employment 
facilities when the new Service was just 
beginning in July 1933, it was necessary to 
establish an organization which could start 
operations without delay and give immedi- 
ate attention to the employment requirements 
of the Works Program. 

By coordinating the existing scattered State 
employment service organizations and setting 
up National Reemployment Service facilities 
in all sections of the country not served by 
these State employment offices, the im- 
mediate need for the services of a national 
employment system was met within 3 
months after the United States Employment 
Service began operations. 


Expanding Coverage of State 
Employment Services 


During the 3% years since July 1933 nota- 
ble progress has been made in cooperating 
with the States to build up a permanent 
system of affiliated State employment services. 

The first year of operation of the newly 
reorganized Employment Service was marked 
by the establishment of uniform standards 


and operating procedures in all cooperating 
State employment services, and by the initial 
affiliation of the majority of existing State 
services. By June 30, 1934, offices of 
affiliated services were in active operation in 
18 States and the District of Columbia. At 
this time none of the State employment serv- 
ices provided facilities completely covering 
the area of the States in which they were 
located, except in the District of Columbia. 
With this sole exception the work of the 
State services was widely supplemented by 
the federally operated National Reemploy- 
ment Service offices. 

The State employment offices afforded 
service to 62.2 percent of the gainfully em- 
ployed population of the 18 States in which 
they were located, a figure equal to 37.6 
percent of the gainfully employed population 
of the entire country. The area served by 
these offices equaled 14.2 percent of the 
total area of the States in which the affiliated 
services operated but comprised only 4.8 
percent of the area of the entire country. 
Various other States had taken steps toward 
establishing operations on an affiliated basis 
but had not yet completed all arrangements. 

In addition to the affiliated services, State 
employment organizations cooperated with 
the United States Employment Service in 
four States. Including these facilities the 
State employment offices served districts in 
which 41.6 percent of the gainfully employed 
population of the country resided and pro- 
vided coverage of 6.6 percent of the entire 
country, as seen on charts 1 and 2, page 6. 

A substantial growth in the State employ- 
ment services occurred during the next fiscal 
year, ending June 30, 1935. At the end of 
this period offices of affiliated services re- 
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ported operations in 24 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia while one nonafhliated 
State service operated offices in cooperation 
with the United States Employment Service. 
At the end of the year complete coverage of 
its State was provided by only one affiliated 
service in addition to the District of Colum- 
bia. On June 30, 1935, the State services 
provided facilities available to 65.0 percent 
of the gainfully employed population of their 
States and covered 21.7 percent of the area 
of these States. The proportion of the total 
gainfully employed population of the country 
served by State Employment Service offices, 
however, still was less than that served by 
the National Reemployment Service. State 
offices were accessible to 43.9 percent of the 
gainfully employed population of the whole 
country and served only 11.5 percent of the 
Nation’s area. 

Striking progress was made during the next 
year. By June 30, 1936, at the end of the 
third year of operations under the Wagner- 
Peyser Act the number of persons in the areas 
served by the State offices exceeded those in 
National Reemployment Service territories. 
The number of affiliated State services actu- 
ally operating offices, by this time, had grown 
to 34 in addition to the District of Columbia. 
Together with the one nonaffiliated but 
cooperating State service, these organizations 
covered 24.2 percent of the area of the coun- 
try and provided employment facilities avail- 
able to 55.0 percent of the total gainfully 
employed population. 

The increase in the number of States in 
which the State employment services gave 
full coverage was notable. At the end of the 
year nine affiliated services, besides the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, gave complete coverage 
for their respective States. Although they 
still received assistance in many instances 
from the National Reemployment Service, 
the work of these services was not supple- 
mented in their own States by operating 
National Reemployment Service offices. 

Some of the impetus which brought about 
the affiliation of these State services during 
this period can be attributed to the passage 
of the Social Security Act. The Federal 


measure requires that payment of all unem- 
ployment compensation benefits must be 
made through public employment offices or 
other agencies approved by the Social Secur- 
ity Board. The draft bills for State unem- 
ployment compensation prepared by the 
Social Security Board further stipulate that 
the State unemployment compensation ad- 





ministration “‘. . . shall create a division 
to be known as the State employ ment 
service . .. which _ shall_ establish and 


maintain free public employment offices in 
such number and in such places as may be 
necessary for the proper administration of 
this act and for the purpose of performing 
such duties as are within the purview of the 
act of Congress entitled .-. .” the Wagner- 
Peyser Act, 48 Stat. 113. 

The first 6 months of the present fiscal year, 
July through December 1936, have been 
marked by further gains in the affiliation of 
State services. During this period two 
States, Alabama and South Carolina, com- 
pleted the process of affiliation with the 
United States Employment Service. In 
eight additional States enabling legislation 
was passed, accepting the Wagner-Peyser 
Act, although final arrangements for affilia- 
tion were not entirely completed. Thus at 
the year-end only three States had not 
accepted the provisions of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act. 

The expansion in the number of affiliated 
States resulted in gains in the population 
and area served by State employment facili- 
ties. As is shown in table 1, 36 States and 
the District of Columbia were actively carry- 
ing on employment-service work through 
operating affiliated State employment serv- 
ices at the end of December. The operating 
districts of these State employment services 
and of the National Reemployment Service 
are shown by the map on page 5. These 
services, together with the one nonaffiliated 
but cooperating State employment service 
provided facilities available to 56.8 percent 
of the gainful workers and covered 25.7 per- 
cent of the country. As is illustrated in 
charts 1 and 2, this represents a gain over the 
coverage provided at the end of June 1936. 
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CHART 1.—PERCENTAGE OF U. S. GAINFUL WORKERS* IN AREAS SERVED BY STATE EMPLOY- 


MENT SERVICES 
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CHART 2.—PERCENTAGE OF AREA OF UNITED STATES SERVED BY 
SERVICES 
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TasLe 1.—Status of Affiliation of State 
Employment Services, December 31, 1936 


I. States operating affiliated employment service. 


1. Alabama. 19. New Hampshire. 
2. Arizona. 20. New Jersey.! 
3. California. 21. New Mexico. 
4. Colorado. 22. New York. 
5. Connecticut. 23. North Carolina.! 
6. Delaware.! 24. North Dakota. 
7. District of Columbia. 25. Ohio. 
8. Florida.! 26. Oklahoma. 
9. Idaho.! 27. Oregon. 
10. Illinois. 28. Pennsylvania. 
11. Indiana.! 29. Rhode Island. 
12. Iowa.! 30. South Dakota. 
13. Louisiana.! 31. Tennessee. 
14. Massachusetts. 32. Texas. 
15. Minnesota. 33. Vermont.! 
16. Missouri. 34. Virginia. 
17. Nebraska. 35. West Virginia. 
18. Nevada. 36. Wisconsin.! 

37. Wyoming. 


II. States in which affiliation completed but State 
employment service not yet in operation. 


1. South Carolina. 


III. States in which enabling legislation adopted but 
affiliation not completed. 


1. Arkansas. 5. Maryland. 
2. Georgia. 6. Michigan. 
3. Kentucky. 7. Mississippi. 
4. Maine. 8. Utah. 


IV. States in which enabling legislation not adopted. 


2. Montana. 
3. Washington. 


1. Kansas.? 


It is anticipated that many of the States in 
process of affiliation will have begun active 
operations before the end of the present fiscal 
year, June 30, 1937. 


Operations of the State Services 


The steady growth in importance of the 
State services is clearly reflected in operating 
statistics. From handling 27.3 percent of new 
applications and 22.1 percent of placements 
made by the entire United States Employ- 
ment Service in the year ended June 30, 1934, 
the State services more than doubled their 
portion of activities by the end of December 
1936. In the 6 months, July through De- 

1 Provides complete coverage. 


2 Operates cooperating, but unaffiliated State 
service. 


Employment 


cember, 1936, the State services registered 
59.6 percent of all new applicants and made 
54.2 percent of all placements. In the field 
of private placements their showing was even 
more outstanding, State offices accounting for 
66.5 percent of all private placements made 
by the combined State Employment and 
National Reemployment Services. 

Table 2 indicates the portion of the gainful 
workers of the country to which State em- 
ployment service facilities were available and 
the portion of the country’s area served by 
the State offices and shows the proportion 
of the activities of the entire employment 
service handled through the State offices. 
Charts 3 and 4 show graphically the propor- 
tion of all new applications and private 
placements which were handled in the State 
offices. Both charts begin with October 1933, 
rather than July, since the establishment of 
facilities of the United States Employment 
Service in certain States was not entirely 
completed until the latter part of September. 

The noticeable variations between the 
proportionate coverage of the State services 
and their relative totals in certain activities 
also reflect the different conditions under 
which they operate as compared to the Na- 
tional Reemployment Service offices. To 
some extent the apparent lag of the State 
employment service offices in handling a full 


TABLE 2.—Proportion of Total Area Covered and 
Activities of Combined State Employment 
and National Reemployment Services Which 
Were Handled by State Employment Offices 














6 
12 months ending months 
ending 
June 30,/June 30, |June 30,|Dec. 31, 
1934 1935 1936 1936 
Coverage 
Gainful workers.............. 41.6 43.9 55.0 56.8 
Moa ater se icdcebeses 6.6 11.5 24.2 25. 7 
Activity 
New applications............ 27.3 46. 5 53.7 59.6 
Total placements............ 22.1 28.3 44.3 54.2 
Private placements.......... 37.8 42.7 64.7 66.5 
Public placements.-__........ 13.4 15.9 32.3 45.3 
Relief placements............ 20.3 41.3 43.3 50. 5 
MT ssc cawiicntesxeee% 31.9 35. 7 48.4 51.0 
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proportion of certain activities equal to the 
proportion of their coverage is undoubtedly 
due to the fact that coverage in each case is 
reported as of the end of the period. Thus a 
number of State services not in operation for 
the entire period are included. Operations 
totals for each service, on the other hand, 
include only the actual portion of the period 
following the date the offices commenced 
active operations. 


CHaRT 3.—Percentage of all U. S. E. S. new applicants regis- 
tered by State employment services. 
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The State employment service offices since 
the first year have handled close to their 
relative proportion of the volume of new 
applicants registered by the offices. Table 2 
shows that in the first year of operations the 
proportion of all new applicants who were 
registered in State offices was markedly below 
the percentage of gainfully employed workers 
in the district served by these offices. In the 
second year, the volume of new applicants 
registered increased to slightly more than the 
relative number of gainfully employed work- 
ers in these areas. During the third year the 
situation was reversed, while in the period 
since July 1, 1936, the volume of new applica- 
tions again has exceeded the proportion of 
gainfully employed in the area served. 

The active file totals of the State services, 
however, have consistently ranged below the 
relative proportion of the country’s gainfully 
employed population resident in the areas 
served by the State employment service 
offices. In part this reflects a lower percent- 
age of the unemployed in thel arge cities who 


use the office facilities and in part the shorter 
periods of validity which are practicable in 
the maintenance of the active file in urban 
areas. 

The rapidly increasing importance of the 
State employment services in placement work 
is clearly evident in recent periods. Partic- 
ularly is this true in the field of private place- 
ments. During the year ended June 30, 1934, 
State offices, with a coverage of 41.6 percent 
of the gainfully employed population, made 
37.8 percent of the private placements. 
With the development of the State offices 
private placements rose strikingly. As illus- 
trated in table 2 and chart 4 during the 6 
months’ period ended December 31, 1936, 
the State service offices made 66.5 percent of 
all private placements. 

State offices have played a somewhat smaller 
role in the field of public placements 


than have the National Reemployment Serv- 
ice offices. Largely due to the high propor- 
tion of works projects carried on outside of 
the larger metropolitan centers, the National 


CHART 4.—Percentage of all U. S. E. S. private placements 
made by State employment services. 
Preacent 


NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 








° 


Reemployment Service offices have handled 
the greater portion of public placements. In 
this field, however, the portion of placements 
made through the State offices has steadily 
increased. Placements of workers on security 
wage and other relief works projects likewise 
have lagged behind the proportion of gain- 
fully employed persons in the State employ- 
ment service territory but have increased 
steadily. 





What Business Expects of the Public 
Employment Service 


By W. Row.Lanp ALLEN 
Personnel Director, L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


GREAT MANY business organizations have 
A to lean upon and enjoy confi- 
dence in the United States Employment 
Service. This has been brought about by a 
number of very simple factors. First, public 
employment offices have made themselves 
known to businesses and have given prompt, 
gracious, and thorough service to the often 
hurried demands of business. The right man 
or woman has been selected carefully for the 
right job. This service has been without 
charge to employee or employer. Business 
executives have been able to send applicants 
to the Employment Service for accurately 
recorded interviews. 

While these factors seem simple to state, 
there are behind them an organization, a 
spirit, and a service that have endless ramifi- 
cations. We in business realize that refine- 
ments in organization must be made contin- 
uously in order that the Employment Service 
may be able to deliver the high type of service 
that is rendered by many of the State employ- 
ment service offices. 


The Employment Service as a Supplement to 
Private Industry Personnel Bureaus 


As we grow to depend on the Service, we 
are likely to make as severe demands upon 
it as we would upon the judgment and or- 
ganization of our own personnel depart- 
ments. Not every business organization is 
large enough to warrant a complete employ- 
ment, training, and personnel department, 
but in every business there is one person 
upon whom the responsibility falls for select- 
ing an employee or an executive whenever 
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there is a need in the organization. Above 
all things the Employment Service should 
make itself definitely known to that individual 


‘and be prepared to understand sympatheti- 


cally and master the characteristic needs to 
that particular business in exactly the same 
way that a personnel manager would handle 
this responsibility. 

In a business where there is centralized 
hiring the details of each job that is open 
must be known to the employment manager. 
These details involve such things as the work- 
ing conditions in the department, the nature, 
and personality of the person to be selected, 
the wage, the opportunity ahead, whether the 
job will be a temporary or permanent one, 
and so forth. This information is basic to the 
accurate selections that will bring a sense of 
justice to the applicants and a record of 
efficient placements in the organizations to 
which your candidates are sent. 


Efficiency Under Pressure 


One of the grave dangers and tragedies in 
selecting people for work in business is the 
referral of people who are not fit for the par- 
ticular job that is open. Careless selection 
brings disappointment and heartache to the 
applicant and discouragement and loss of 
faith to the employment department. Busi- 
ness is too often unthinking in making last 
minute and hasty demands upon your service 
when by planning and forethought ample 
time could have been given to do a proper 
job. And yet if the truth must be known, 
business makes exactly such demands upon 
its own employment and personnel divisions, 
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which constantly stand ready to satisfy as 
many as possible of these emergencies. 


A Twofold Responsibility 


The mechanics of a centralized employ- 
ment agency have been pretty thoroughly 
worked out. But sometimes they are not 
honorably and thoroughly carried out. Per- 
haps honorably seems a strange word to use in 
this particular connection, but when a person 
has been referred to your office or has sought 
your advice, or has registered with you, a 
trust relationship has been established which 
can be preserved only by the highest degree 
of system and accuracy in recording, filing, 
and cross indexing that person’s capacity for 
various types of work. Maintaining these 
records and keeping them up to date is a 
great responsibility. The faith on the part 
of the applicant has been honorably met by 
you only when your record system makes 
him promptly available when an opening 
occurs. An employment office has two trust 
relationships to maintain at all times; these 
are the confidence of the applicant, and that 
of the firm or business which relies on having 
candidates for openings promptly and accu- 
rately selected. 


A Businesslike Service 


Nothing is so discouraging to a business as 
to make a request for help and have candi- 
dates referred who obviously do not fit the 
job at hand. Filling one job well breeds 
more confidence in the Service than attempt- 
ing to fill many orders with applicants who 
do not quite fill the bill. 

Interstate communication for clearance 
purposes, one office servicing another for a 
distant and perhaps unknown employer, 
makes for a morale and a service which finds 
its focus in the prompt, accurate selection 
of the right man for the job wherever it may 
be located. Any thinking business man will 
realize the tremendous power for service of 
such an organization. Business men, among 
others, want what they want when they 
want it. Only a thoroughly developed, 
accurately maintained service can meet their 
demands. 


The Obligation to Applicants 


Where there are many applicants and 
few jobs, as there have been in the past, the 
attitude or reaction on the part of the appli- 
cant is a tremendous factor in the reputation 
of the Service. An applicant, especially if 
he has been unemployed for some time, is 
apt to be a distressed and bewildered human 
being, who bitterly resents lack of recogni- 
tion, delay, or mechanical handling. While 
the Employment Service certainly has its 
necessary mechanical features, it should not 
be mechanical in its attitude toward its 
clients. Interviewers should be trained in 
the technique of putting people at ease in 
order that their vocational possibilities may 
be brought to light. All interviews, no mat- 
ter how brief, involve a quality of vocational 
guidance. Many applicants interpret literally 
every single syllable the interviewer utters. 
False hope must not be aroused, and yet hope 
must never be dashed to the ground. The 
qualities that protect the spirit of an applicant 
are, above all, the qualities of good breeding 
and graciousness. An applicant will never 
forget the experience of applying at a United 
States employment office, whether this ex- 
perience be a destructive one or a construc- 
tive one; and it is imperative that in every 
case possible an impression of gracious treat- 
ment be carried away for the good of the 
Service. There can be no politics, no dis- 
crimination, no mechanical treatment of 
people. Applicants are sensitive human 
beings and should be treated as such. Once 
placed they become powerful agents for 
goodwill for the Service in the business 
world. 


Employment Service and Business Research 


As for the future, research, analyses of 
records, and studies made by the Service and 
by business will reveal long-range pictures of 
the availability of labor; of developments in 
particular types of work; of the trend of need 
in business; and of the planning and corre- 
lation of education and training that will be 
necessary to fit these needs. It is for this 
future goal that present foundations are being 
laid. In many types of work business sees 
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no qualified people immediately available 
even through the employment services. 


However, with the assistance of the Employ- 
ment Service businesses will be able to find 
out what the State or national trend may be 
in a particular field and will prepare to 
train people accordingly. 


Cooperation for Social Security 


Business in many States is now having tis 
first experience in readjusting its personnel 
and pay-roll records to the Social Security 
Act. This involves on the part of business 
many new slants in record keeping, especially 
in the recording of exact reasons for and 
analyses of entrances and separations on the 
pay roll. Business does not see yet, in con- 
nection with this, the full implications of the 
service which the United States employment 
offices will have to offer as these laws go into 
operation. However, there is certain to be 
a growing need for a high degree of coopera- 
tion and coordination between the public 
employment offices and private enterprises. 
By reason of its background and knowledge 
of the operation of the law, employment 
offices will be able to service business expe- 
ditiously with accurate information and 
reports that will make for employee good-will 
and employer confidence. 


Regardless of the future, a tremendous 
ideal will remain in the hands of the Em- 
ployment Service; that of locating for an 
individual, whether he be employed or not, 
the work for which he is suited, and securing 
promptly a carefully selected person for a 
need in business. The service has been 
through a great transition and has carried 
a great load. Now it is coming out into the 
clear. A Nation-wide, harmoniously coordi- 
nated system of employment offices can 
become one of the most basic professional 
services in society, but it can gain acceptance 
and confidence only so far as _ professional 
standards are maintained. 


Teamwork 


By businesslike methods, and service char- 
acterized by graciousness and accuracy, the 
Employment Service will earn the right to 
be the extension of the private industry per- 
sonnel departments and will be for many the 
only personnel department. 

As we in business expect the Employment 
Service to be prepared at all times to give an- 
swers to our urgent needs, perhaps we, too, 
will grow in our relationships with the Serv- 
ice, so that both may cooperate in the 
mutual problems of finding the right person 
for the right job; of solving individual prob- 
lems; of creating consumers, so to speak. 








Find the Man 


By WALTER B. SwAn 


Manager, Indiana State Employment Service 


HAT SLOGAN about “getting your man” 
ew the Northwest Mounted Police has 
made famous might well be taken over by 
the Employment Service—with a different 
connotation, of course. We too, are often 
called upon to use every clue, every ounce of 
ingenuity and wit to find an individual that 
answers a particular description. This has 
come about because the Employment Service 
is determined to find the man to fill a given 
job rather than referring merely someone who 
will “‘do.” 

Let us consider a close-up of the mental 
processes of an interviewer as he fills four 
orders which come to his desk. These are 
in no sense unusual openings selected to 
illustrate special cases but average daily 
calls similar to dozens of others taken in 
the course of a month. 


Selection by Elimination 


The first call came shortly after 8 o’clock, 
a long-distance telephone message from a 
neighboring city. The A plant of New Castle 
gives a double order. The employment 
manager has lost track of Henry Hubble, who 
formerly lived at 1303 North Grant Street. 
Can we locate him? Will we ask him to 
report to the plant in New Castle at 7 
o’clock tomorrow morning? We find his 
application card. Yes; he is a machine 
repairman. Fortunately, he was in last 
Tuesday to give a new address. He will be 
in New Castle tomorrow. 

Now for the second part of the order: Two 
machine repairmen for automatics. Previous 
orders from this source have furnished a clear 
picture of the company’s needs. The file 
contains only 20 machine repairmen’s cards, 
12 





4 of them blue, 16 white. Here are 16 men 
to consider who, according to their work 
history, the judgment of an interviewer, and 
their own statement, are primarily machine 
repairmen although they may have other 
supplementary employment qualifications. 
There are also four other men who, according 
to their work “histories, the judgment of an 
interviewer, and their own statement, are 
qualified machine repairmen, but who are 
still better qualified for another job. One is 
an electrician, two are welders, and the 
fourth a tool maker. All have had experi- 
ence in trades definitely related to machine 
repairing. 

Eleven men are eliminated because of the 
employer’s age specifications. Four more 
cards are dropped, from first consideration 
at least, the work history showing only glass- 
factory and foundry experience. Now the 
remaining seven: Martin Jones was referred 
to this same A Company last spring, hired 
and reported as satisfactory. He is what they 
want, and can be called. Osborne Green is 
next. A general machine repairman—held 
one job 7 years, first-rank organization, too, 
an automatic man. He would do but a 
notation shows he will not consider an open- 
ing outside the city. He can be called and 
asked if he has reconsidered on that point. 
Lucky he has a telephone. Here is Harry 
Sullivan—not a lot of experience, 1 year as a 
helper at the X plant—good experience 
there anyway. One year at the Y plant as a 
repairman. He got a raise there. Four 
cards left. This one looks good. Any ex- 
perience with automatics? Not a word about 
it on the card. There is just a chance that 
this is an omission on the part of the inter- 
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viewer. The applicant can be called for a 
check-up. Shows how necessary it is to get 
complete information on applications. These 
cards need continual going over. The last 
three check as qualified. There are four men 
certainly suitable, five if one is now willing 
to leave town and two other possibilities. 


Wanted: Two Men Typists 


What is the next order? Two men typists 
are wanted. That ought to be easy. Wait 
a minute. Not so easy after all. These men 
must be experienced in a plant office. That 
means they must be able to work away from 
close supervision as they will be located out 
in the factory itself away from the general 
office. One of them must have some knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping. The other must under- 
stand billing. There goes an easy typist order. 
Suitable applicants can be found among the 
stenographers, bookkeepers, or general cleri- 
cal workers. They must be ‘“‘under 30,” 
aggressive, go-getters, and look the part. 
Not so many cards left out of three good- 
sized stacks. Sorting for the first require- 
ment has eliminated the major portion. 

Evans—business course—looks like a good 
bet for any company. But he has had no 
experience. That lets him out. Bates—28 
years old, excellent training, fine manner, 
good record as a workman. He has had 
four jobs in the last 4 years. He does not 
seem to be a floater, though. A man has to 
be pretty good to get four temporary jobs in 
the last 4 years. No fault of his apparently 
that these jobs folded up on him. 

Here’s another possibility—Johnson, an 
exceptional young man of 29. He is a cer- 
tified public accountant, with several years 
of responsible work to his credit. His appear- 
ance, personality, education, and work his- 
tory are far above the average. He has done 
plenty of typing, too, having worked his way 
through college on the proceeds of a student 
typing bureau he set up. Is he the man for 
the job? He certainly fills the requirements, 
but would a typing job satisfy him for long? 
Probably not. It would be overshooting the 
mark to refer a man with his potentialities to 
a comparatively routine job. Such a referral 





would not prove satisfactory either to the 
applicant, who would doubtless find some- 
thing more suited to his capabilities before 
long, or to the employer, who would be left 
in the lurch. 

Carnes, 25 years old, typist and billing 
clerk has good recommendations. He looks 
as if he were made to order. Tall, well built, 
pleasant in manner. Then there’s Deaton; 
25 years old; stenographer. What has he 
done? He has had 3 months’ as a laborer 
after leaving school; 2 years as a filling-station 
attendant; 1 year as a timekeeper and general 
office man for a contractor on a big bridge 
job. Each of these jobs indicates something 
—strength, pleasant manner, ability to stand 
on his own feet. If one or two more like him 
can be found, the order can be filled. 


Sarah? Anna? Hazel? Susan? Jane? 


What is the next order? A housework 
opening—the hardest of all to fill. Every 
homemaker who is looking for a maid has a 
very definite picture of the woman she wants 
for the job. Each applicant has just as well- 
defined ideas as to the job she wants. What 
can be done to match them on this order? 
It calls for a white girl between the ages of 
25 and 40 to assist with general housework 
and cooking. She must understand table 
service, although little entertaining is done. 
No washing is required but ironing is. She 
will be required to “live in” and must like 
and understand children (there are three in 
the family—age 2, 5, and 7, respectively). 
Occasionally the applicant will be asked to 
take care of them, and since there are only 
six rooms in the house, the maid must sleep 
in the room with the youngest child. One 
full day a week off will be granted and every 
other Sunday. Pay average. 

Now to run through the housework file, 
first for white girl between 25 and 40. There 
goes 60 percent of the applicants. Forty 
cards are left to be considered. Must stay 
nights. In bold, black letters on more than 
half of the remaining cards are the words: 
Home nights. Fifteen girls are left. Ruth A. 
does not like and will not work with children; 
Sarah B. must have every evening free after 
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8 o’clock; Anna A. will not work on Sunday 
at all; Mary D. will not stay nights unless she 
has a room of her own; Jane E. has never 
worked in a home and does not understand 
table service, but is a bright girl and will 
learn quickly; Betty F. cannot iron. Mar- 
garet, Irene, Hazel, and Susan are very 
much in demand; they are probably working 
by this time. Out of 100 girls 9 are left 
with the chance that some of them are already 
placed. At least all those who do come in 
are capable of doing the work required. 


A Repeat Order 


The last order is the source of no little 
embarrassment. It is a repeat order. None 
of the applicants referred the first time was 
suitable. A new candy shop called for an 
entire staff of sales girls—neat, pretty, with 
experience in meeting the public. They were 
to be slender and either decidedly blond or 
definitely brunette. All must have attractive 
hands. The order was clear cut and not 
difficult to fill. I was proud of the eight girls 
whom I referred for these jobs. One im- 
portant thing, however, had been overlooked. 
When the order was originally taken the inter- 
viewer had failed to learn that while these 
girls were to start as saleswomen, within a 
short time one of them was to be selected as 


the local manager and all applicants must 
have the necessary business training and 
experience to qualify for this promotion. 
What a different picture that makes. The 
right girls for that shop can be found now. 


In the Last Analysis 


This type of evaluation—judging alterna- 
tives, weighing qualifications and experience, 
giving consideration to every possible entry 
on the card that may affect an applicant’s 
suitability to fill a given opening—is a con- 
tinuous process in the minds of interviewers 
who are trying to make the best possible 
selection from the material at hand. We 
have shown an interviewer thinking aloud 
with certain specific cases in mind. But if he 
expressed his general current of thought about 
referral, his ideas would run more like this: 
“Expert referral is only possible when com- 
plete information is available about the 
applicant’s personality, skill, training, and 
experience and when the employer’s de- 
mands are specifically registered. The real 
problem then resolves itself into getting speci- 
fic and complete employment data from both 
parties concerned. When this is done, find- 
ing the man for a job becomes an achievable 
possibility rather than a distant hope fortified 
by the laws of chance, trial and error, and a 
large dash of luck.” 
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Private Placements Reach New High 
During 1936 


oRE than 1 million placements of 

workers on jobs in private employ- 
ment and over 5 million placements of all 
types were made by the United States 
Employment Service in 1936. 

The number of verified placements in 
private industry was 1,510,463, a gain of 
36.4 percent over 1935, and the highest 
level made in any year since the present 
Service began operations in July 1933. 

Included in the 5,090,009 placements of all 
types were 2,212,998 in public nonrelief 
employment and 1,366,548 on relief work in 
addition to private placements. The Service 
registered 4,259,914 new applications during 
the year as shown by the table on page 17. 

Operations during 1936 were characterized 
by constant effort to find jobs in private in- 
dustry. Over 1,102,000 field visits to em- 
ployers were made, a gain of 20.5 percent 
over 1935. Accompanying the rise in field 
visits, which was most pronounced during 
recent months, private placements during the 
last 10 months of 1936 showed successively 
higher gains over the totals for the correspond- 
ing months of the previous year. 

Private placements of 172,354 represented 
the highest volume for any December in the his- 
tory ofthe Employment Service. Thisisa gain 
of 185.1 percent over December 1935, when 
the public employment offices were heavily 
engaged in connection with the operations 
of the work program. The margin over the 
same month of the preceding year was the 
largest reported for any period during 1936. 

A total of 303,129 placements of all types 
were made in December, including 115,766 
on public works and 15,009 on relief works 
projects. Placements of men were 229,581 
and of women 73,548. 


The gain in private employment over the 

level for preceding years is due to the gen- 
erally improving demand for workers and to 
the extensive program for finding private 
employment opportunities carried on by 
public employment offices during the year. 
. Office personnel made 153,435 field visits 
to employers during December, a record 
volume. These increased visits are proving 
effective in widening job opportunities for 
registered applicants. 

The 115,766 December placements in 
public employment include work in all kinds 
of public employment, in regular units of 
the Federal, State, and local governments, 
and on regular construction activities of such 
governmental bodies. This work is strictly 
nonrelief in character. Such placements 
represent a 27.3 percent increase over De- 
cember 1935 but are 21.7 below November 
1936. The 15,009 placements on relief 
projects represent assignments of relief per- 
sons in work of strictly relief nature. 

New applications in December were 
306,899, 9.6 percent less than in November 
and a drop of 38.8 percent from December 
1935. These new registrants included 216,880 
men and 90,019 women. 

Report of Activities of United States Employ- 


ment Service During 1936 Compared With 
Previous Year 








Activity 





4, 457, 523 
1, 107, 755 
1, 432, 413 
1, 917, 355 
6, 357, 966 

915, 181 


Total placements 
Private 


New applications 
Field visits 
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ACTIVITIES OF OFFICES OF UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 
CALENDAR YEAR 1936 




















New applications Private placements Public placements Field visits 
State Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Total change Total change Total change Total change 
from 1935 from 1935 from 1935 from 1935 

DR cic pubincnsescsheonne 57, 056 —43.0 5, 837 —12.2 44, 702 +70. 1 12, 215 +29. 0 
Arizona 26, 945 —32.3 12, 703 +89. 6 20, 672 +28. 8 9, 798 +70. 3 
cid ccs on keaseekke 47, 407 —41.6 10, 910 —55. 6 24, 905 —20.8 18, 457 — 29.2 
ED os Gice save sx xe nsshs 345, 446 —27.5 175, 930 +55. 1 169, 935 +104. 9 82, 386 +4. 6 
DR d pica wince saan ne 59, 637 —16.6 19, 345 +44.8 26, 209 +39. 5 7, 616 +34. 5 
ee 51, 283 —28.9 22, 090 +24.3 19, 623 +18.3 7, 596 +26. 7 
PED sinaebesscckescscessu 10, 084 —14.3 8, 354 +149. 6 7, 835 +65. 1 3, 755 +355. 7 
ED top avesiecd vices oe tines 64, 087 —25.6 22, 741 +40. 4 33, 400 +55.8 29, 535 +65. 6 
NN ricics bee sbaneseupesee 91, 361 —43.1 24, 168 —21.1 40, 625 +55. 8 32, 213 —33.0 
RDAs SshGN6tesshes ss dnsnese 26, 811 +15.9 6, 805 —33. 2 18, 757 +55. 4 6, 988 +37.9 
NN oe c a ke uknsnsoseen 300, 401 —37.4 150, 632 +59. 2 98, 256 +168. 6 96, 898 +62. 4 
PL. GGLGbnehsmihasss5nsans 118, 071 —21.1 54, 984 +23. 8 44, 554 +103. 5 26, 112 +75. 2 
eS ee ee 83, 047 +21.5 37, 102 +55. 5 65, 278 +44.8 41,711 +43. 2 
SR ccincbhiwsadteseewncee 65, 879 —8.6 13, 295 —23.2 62, 232 +61.3 18, 908 —9.4 
ccs chcsbae~csnnn cease 67, 297 —34. 5 16, 829 +164. 5 33, 956 +71.5 13, 229 +136. 6 
SIRS siesceunuds<seses 76, 724 +22.1 9, 543 +129. 1 27, 955 +84. 7 10, 704 +155. 7 
PD ScGi bb eunabhsanseeses< 17, 398 —39.3 1, 358 +6.9 16, 040 +31.3 2, 451 +480. 8 
Eee 39, 675 —27.0 6, 637 —6.5 20, 324 +48. 3 6, 807 —30.8 
Massachusetts................. 113, 218 —47.4 12, 620 —21.5 24, 569 —10.3 16, 056 —9.7 
ica cieud bakhscnsses 136, 845 —37.4 36, 600 +210. 0 57, 210 +100. 9 52, 972 +396. 2 
IR a. bas he eee suaunsacs 86, 088 —35.2 49, 386 —23.8 66, 987 +28. 4 27, 792 —53.0 
Nv icvensessexkncus 70, 020 —22.1 1, 758 —72. 6 41, 571 +42. 4 4, 792 —53. 2 
EE es 124, 483 —35.4 23, 073 +23. 5 72, 154 +5.5 33, 297 +63. 1 
I ree Scere cs cokes 30, 171 —3.3 10, 657 +2.9 41,814 +22. 6 8, 277 —28.1 
ia keGeinueesseswse 55, 484 +39. 4 10, 311 —21.3 50, 949 +8.7 21, 289 +10.7 
BD A Sbiso566%450%0sacce 7, 667 —30.0 1,772 —12.1 12, 049 +14.9 3, 314 +42.0 
New Hampshire............... 17, 399 +3.9 7, 357 —12.1 8, 330 +50. 6 5, 459 +20. 4 
EN, Soosuacacanschseas 135, 248 —48.4 45, 432 +62. 9 19, 657 +23.7 25, 933 +39. 7 
New Mexico 23, 198 —26.1 15, 015 +131.9 23, 663 +73. 5 8, 692 +13. 0 
ere 326, 407 —58.9 177, 920 +53.0 124, 927 +103. 5 38, 720 —20.8 
North Carolina................ 103, 700 —34.2 40, 289 * +58. 4 60, 908 +49. 6 21, 929 —13.3 
DE NOD io sios0ssiese<5s0 48, 565 +58. 1 10, 974 +32. 6 23, 751 +49. 4 7, 965 +104. 5 
SS ere 243, 417 —20.8 123, 776 +44.9 85, 457 +75.9 68, 854 +47. 5 
ER cisco esuexacecesae 67, 441 —12.0 23, 086 +33. 8 42, 806 +101.6 18, 816 +63. 7 
NE ThkebeGabbscsscsaseasue 39, 792 —9.5 12, 755 —32.9 41, 956 +51.3 10, 296 +25. 9 
Pennsylvania.................. 328, 056 —40. 5 59, 163 +27.7 106, 042 +16.7 56, 200 —7.2 
a) 15, 595 —46.1 3, 964 +77.0 5, 230 —18.3 8, 512 +87.9 
South Carolina................ 49, 183 —36. 1 9, 795 —46.9 36, 100 +39. 1 30, 193 —36. 2 
South Dakota................. 39, 170 +43.9 8, 157 +6. 6 26, 421 +15.9 8, 855 —7.8 
MDs civvicsvvccsccécsswen 69, 612 —44.6 11, 392 +135. 0 41, 365 +93. 6 7,777 +4.8 
Ne Sei ub vebdiskbawnkesuwon 196, 226 —16.9 76, 361 +288. 0 174, 122 +87. 4 111, 587 +131.8 
BELGE SS chickabeashehadasncde 17, 726 —26.9 12, 180 +75. 1 21, 668 +7.8 8, 774 +42.7 
SR ene 12, 345 +24.3 3, 823 +62. 2 10, 677 +49.0 3,777 +11.2 
Rit ccbhbinsssxkeasante 67, 638 —39. 5 22, 385 +44.9 54, 943 +45. 6 18, 049 +12.4 
Se 58, 997 —17.0 9, 567 —12.2 50, 684 +63. 5 11, 379 +82.7 
Co 52, 998 —37.0 13, 575 +69. 6 30, 477 +46. 5 13, 271 +27.1 
| eee 121, 758 —22.2 50, 046 +14. 55, 046 +82. 1 17, 810 +6. 1 
ET SS cudnsakeconvebavd 17, 940 +11.7 5, 061 +658. 1 19, 149 +59. 5 3, 531 +70. 2 
District of Columbia.......... 34, 918 —22.9 22, 950 +25. 8 7, 058 +18. 4 1, 184 —33. 2 

UNITED STATES....| 4,259,914 —33.0 | 1,510, 463 +36.4 | 2,212,998 +654.5 | 1,102,731 +20. 5 
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Active applicants on December 31, 1936, 
numbered 6,300,707, of which 5,020,925 were 
men and 1,279,782 women. 

During the 42 months of operation of the 
present United States Employment Service, 
from July 1, 1933, through December 31, 
1936, a total of 25,174,857 new registrations 
and 18,327,720 placements of all types have 
been made by the operating offices. Place- 
ments in private employment numbered 
4,477,045, in public, nonrelief work 6,142,- 
244, and assignments to relief work 7,708,431. 
Employment-office personnel, during this 
period, made 3,319,595 field visits to em- 
ployers in an effort to discover additional job 
opportunities. 

The trend of registration and placement of 
veterans in December approximated the gen- 
eral results. The volume of veteran activi- 


ties during the month is indicated in the 
following table: 


Summary of Veterans’ Activities 














Percent of 

Activity Number | change from 

November 
Ree 12, 653 —8.2 
TOGe POI as ok. 56 kik dceedadcvce 18, 901 —12.0 
PN Gewuduecddvetscveucees 7, 411 —4.0 
NG xa ewc dt ees eae aceon 10, 549 —15.1 
NES 6 61a 60d Wain dar ocren es 941 —29.1 
TN 6 6064 0400kx dialedeccabus 343, 614 —6.0 








The portion of the activities of the Employ- 
ment Service carried on through the offices 
of the State employment services and through 
the National Reemployment Service facilities 
respectively is shown in table 1. The report 
of activities in the individual States is given 
in tables 2 through 4. 


TasBLe 1.—Operations of the United States Employment Service, December 1936 

















United States total i 
consbiend uaetens State employment services National Reemployment Service 
Activity 
Percent of Percent of | Percent of Percent of | Percent of 
Number |changefrom| Number jchangefrom} United Number |changefrom} United 
November November | States total November | States total 
New applications.............. 306, 899 —9.6 191, 616 —5.2 62. 4 115, 283 —16.0 27.6 
Total placements.............. 303, 129 —8.4 174, 508 —6.3 57.6 128, 621 —11.0 42.4 
EL Sis er ivcwasiinrecsaee 172, 354 +8.4 108, 824 +6.9 63. 1 63, 530 +11.2 36.9 
UNM 26.5. ARs ce eeievenes 115, 766 —21.7 56, 675 —19.9 49.0 59, 093 —23.4 61.0 
MME inv cncsasveteeiaw wad 15, 009 —37.4 9, 011 —34.0 60. 0 5, 998 —42.0 40.0 
BN TN isis oi Sis cee baeaeewn 6, 300, 707 —7.8 | 3,213, 332 —8.6 51.0 | 3,087,375 —6.9 49.0 
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Taste 2—OPERATIONS OF OFFICES OF COMBINED STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 





AND NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE, DECEMBER 1936 
































| New | PLACEMENTS iia 
STATE APPLICA- | : , oe 
TIONS | Total | Private | Public | Relief! 
DTI reece asia a see 3, 334 3, 617 1, 201 2, 383 $5 90, 818 
RR eiscuchixke sober an 2, 245 2, 659 1, 651 984 24 26, 828 
PNR Ee ic aac aah ai 2, 453 1, 878 629 997 252 78, 661 
MRIS ooh csleh's via a ors a 28, 885 27, 040 13, 529 13, 472 39 215, 378 
(COT ee ee 4, 004 3, 353 1, 436 1, 892 25 63, 005 
ee 4,155 3, 309 2, 429 877 S 54, 247 
oN ee 549 916 596 312 8 11, 885 
AMR ek. Cow ae eaaie 5, 968 6, 199 3, 555 2, 581 63 57, 321 
CTT eT eee Tee TTT 4, 218 5,373 3, 161 2, 205 x | 149, 723 
RG 5 cS 58s GaN welees 1, 782 1.375 621 744 8 23, 464 
IN os ints ah ais eee eee 27, 324 24, 728 16, 443 5, 998 2, 287 312; 257 
SR Sip bres ia Ss es eee 9,914 6, 042 4, 614 1, 428 — 183, 501 
oS ee 4, 368 5, 993 3, 199 2, 589 205 70, 150 
Ce CG Soke ea eae wie sees 3, 908 4, 219 1, 401 2, 769 49 80, 581 
NS awe eye scans 10, 185 6, 280 4,222 2, 041 17 179, 186 
PO ee eee 6, 141 2, 185 1, 176 1, 007 2 84, 125 
NS Se ee ee ere 869 1, 291 286 1, 005 = 25, 482 
Tee eee 2, 068 2, 290 842 1,251 197 63, 970 
ee a 8, 645 2, 695 1, 309 1, 307 79 346, 777 
0 ee eee 10, 366 9, 228 6, 335 1, 960 933 139, 767 
RRR Sob icvis's o's iain elas 7, 147 5, 952 3, 643 2, 179 130 139, 707 
CO Ee eee eee 4, 797 5, 259 512 4, 729 18 103, 471 
SS eee 7, 089 7, 496 3, 142 4,177 177 262, 774 
ES ee ee 1, 225 1, 520 291 1,199 30 38, 955 
ne ae 2, 662 3, 203 1,115 2, 086 2 62, 813 
SE eee 511 533 190 342 1 5, 553 
New Hampshire............ 920 1, 348 928 404 16 28, 063 
ia. iiibscacivew es 7,050 5, 837 4, 020 1, 027 790 240, 802 
MND ois '6:o%e eis» o's Ame 1, 449 4, 226 2, 739 1, 448 39 44, 741 
rr 21, 075 26, 320 17, 345 8, 123 852 477, 923 
Marth Garotma............ 5, 220 6, 347 3, 883 2, 414 50 106, 717 
| Nowth Spakota............5. 3, 449 3, 103 1, 583 1, 480 40 69, 230 
| ES RR ee ere emer 19, 691 19, 902 13, 510 3, 704 2, 688 358, 974 
ee 3, 358 8, 921 6, 597 2, 269 55 151, 573 
ce La eirihu sneaks 2, 824 3, 244 1, 052 2,497 15 68, 978 
Pennsylvania.............. 19, 128 17, 179 8, 235 5, 592 3, 352 877, 701 
ene SE ere 1, 351 1,013 553 457 3 29, 862 
Benth CMR. . ss 600s: 2, 611 2,555 535 1, 977 43 59, 987 
Route Dakota... .... 000.006 4, 819 1, 958 363 1, 565 30 81, 503 
Se ere eee 3, 951 3, 438 1, 318 2, 099 21 178, 408 
OO ee eee 17, 159 25, 477 18, 194 6, 297 986 205, 217 
TCE er aici nmciee 1271 1, 825 926 897 2 22; 222 
Oe re eee 656 738 372 358 8 11, 374 
chs eeberpeeceess 3, 349 4,961 2,572 2, 287 102 65, 518 
Ns i es ease eeeines 5, 691 3, 582 1, 178 2,155 249 71, 496 
| 3, 406 3, 488 1, 960 1,525 3 110, 821 
NS Ee ee 10, 615 8, 847 4, 563 3, 824 460 133, 677 
NE ans kena en oa 871 1, 935 406 921 608 8, 517 
District of Columbia........ 2,173 2, 254 1, 994 252 8 27, 004 
United States........ 306, 899 | 303, 129 172, 354 115, 766 15,009 | 6, 300, 707 











1 Includes only security-wage placements on Works Relief projects. 
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TasLe 3.—OPERATIONS OF OFFICES OF STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES, 
DECEMBER 1936 
lie PLACEMENTS 
STATE APPLICA- —_ ™ 
= Total Private Public | Relief! 
| ie Loner neceede 1, 164 1, 813 470 1, 324 19 31, 900 
COTS 1, 640 1, 633 1,225 388 22 14, 048 
| CRS oo vise ceeeenes 24, 905 21, 417 11, 148 10, 299 = 170, 741 
LL Saree 2,073 1, 468 821 628 19 31, 026 
a 3, 422 2, 520 1,965 552 3 40, 556 
TOMBE oo 0p cesdis dels wiwielgnsets 549 916 596 312 8 11, 885 
P I Ga Wel Ch as weaned 5, 968 6, 199 3, 555 2, 581 63 57, 321 
ge eer eer 1, 354 983 488 487 8 14, 767 
SS eee 22, 383 19, 292 13, 825 3, 800 1, 667 208, 631 
| eee 9,914 6, 042 4,614 1, 428 —- 183, 501 
GO ees eer ere ee eT ee 4, 368 5,993 3, 199 2, 589 205 70, 150 
| Kansas (not affiliated)...... 1, 068 1, 243 724 519 — 22, 903 
| Louisiana................. 6, 141 2, 185 1,176 1, 007 2 84, 125 
| Massachusetts.............. 6, 021 1,775 1, 162 569 44 153, 327 
Ge err. 4,729 2, 940 1, 986 907 47 72, 927 
DRMMERE wise casera Saye SR 4, 403 3, 516 2, 290 1,070 156 88, 115 
ire wa nacek hagas 1, 638 1, 373 645 926 2 39, 278 
EE eT oT 405 330 164 166 — 3, 989 
New Hampshire............ 395 502 286 207 9 16, 036 
See 7,050 5, 837 4, 020 1, 027 790 240, 802 
DOW BORIC 6 6isiss dios: «Sin ree 796 1, 742 665 1, 044 33 24, 271 
aa aie se ww waded 16, 739 20, 916 15, 560 4, 850 506 227, 932 
North Carolina............ 5, 220 6, 347 3, 883 2, 414 50 106, 717 
North Dakota... 5... sscee. 457 544 335 209 — 9, 610 
OU a endieietsa-4 w aadinets 16, 299 13, 522 8, 814 2, 046 2, 662 257, 922 
Rs fines a sca cates 1,323 6, 597 6, 041 553 3 28, 066 
ee ee eT 1,777 2, 238 680 1,558 aa 47, 547 
IS aceeaecumen 12, 905 8, 709 4, 237 2, 701 1,771 498, 731 
ee 1, 222 919 490 429 == 26, 336 
Dany TON. 6 6s kc ceweens 4, 307 1,738 279 1, 429 30 74, 300 
I Se pidhip sae carat en 2, 204% 2, 186 764 1, 422 — 74, 386 
(0 re ee 3, 527 6, 304 4, 257 1,893 154 68, 008 
0 a re Te 656 738 372 358 8 11, 374 
, NS Gos Keeani <aess 471 879 715 164 -— 12, 231 
SS 3 eee 752 1,010 630 380 aaa 25,072 
eed va dunahd 10, 615 8, 847 4,563 3, 824 460 133, 677 
| WN yd wawawcassacews 453 841 218 361 262 4, 120 
District of Columbia........ 2,173 2, 254 1,994 252 8 27, 004 
re 191,616 | 174,508 | 108,824 56, 673 9,011 3, 213, 332 
| 
1 Includes only security-wage placements on Works Relief projects. 
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Taste 4.—OPERATIONS OF OFFICES OF THE NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 

















PLACEMENTS 
ew ACTIVE 
STATE APPLICA- on 
aed Total Private | Public | Relief! 

DIMMER cn aGsenaakasncs 2, 170 1, 804 731 1, 059 14 58, 918 
MR Eh cage ke sic in eile sie 605 1, 026 428 596 2 12, 780 
ee Eee ee 2, 453 1, 878 629 997 252 78, 661 
SRA) we aie bs b's 3, 980 5, 623 2, 411 3,175 39 44, 637 
SPO Or roe 1, 931 1, 885 615 1, 264 6 31,979 
eee 733 789 464 325 a 13, 691 
PETES Ter Teer eee 4, 218 5.375 3, 161 2, 205 7 149, 723 
OE SE re ee eee 428 390 133 257 — 8, 697 
SER: co nask casa aeeenses 4, 941 5, 436 2, 618 2, 198 620 103, 626 
ER Sich wine sea eee was 2, 840 2, 976 677 2, 250 49 57, 678 
OCT e Te 10, 185 6, 280 4,222 2, 041 17 179, 186 
OS ra eee eer 869 1,291 286 - 1,005 a 25, 482 
SET ee 2, 068 2, 290 842 1, 251 197 63, 970 
Massachusetts.............. 2, 624 920 147 738 35 193, 450 
MMiichigam......--s-cceseee 10, 366 9, 228 6, 335 1, 960 933 139, 767 
MND = wiaus ao snes aisle 2, 418 3,012 1, 657 1,272 83 66, 780 
Pree 4,797 5, 259 512 4,729 18 103, 471 
OS BE 2, 686 3, 980 852 3, 107 21 174, 659 
SR Sta pe eo oe ee 1,225 1, 520 291 1, 199 30 38, 955 
ee ee 1, 024 1, 630 470 1, 160 as 23, 535 
RE bins h oo esa omnes 106 203 26 176 1 1, 564 
New Hampshire............ 525 846 642 197 7 12, 027 
eS ee 653 2, 484 2,074 404 6 20, 470 
ES SE ees 4, 336 5, 404 1, 785 3,275 346 249, 991 
Oe 2, 992 2, 559 1, 248 1,274 40 59, 620 
TS eer eee ee 3, 392 6, 380 4, 696 1, 658 26 101, 052 
ee ee eee 2, 035 2, 324 556 1, 716 52 123, 507 
Re Vveneesvessuse eds 1, 047 1, 006 372 619 15 21, 431 
Pennsylvania.............- 6, 223 8, 470 3, 998 2, 891 1, 581 378, 970 
RINE oo scoop nie a 'sv eS 129 94 63 28 3 3, 526 
ee rs 2, 611 2; 555 535 1, 977 43 59, 987 
South Dakota.............. 512 220 84 136 —_ 7,203 . 
eS SP ETRE LE. 1, 617 1,252 554 677 21 104, 022 
OE Se ee ey 13, 632 19, 173 13, 937 4, 404 832 137, 209 
SE aL An's Sic Nae KR 1,271 1, 825 926 897 2 22, 222 
Viglen. . 2... ccc ceecceces 2, 878 4, 082 1, 857 2,123 102 53, 287 
Washington... ........+... 5, 691 3, 582 1,178 2, 155 249 71, 496 
West Virginia.............. 2, 654 2, 478 1, 330 1, 145 3 85, 749 
Wyoming... ...........66. 418 1, 094 188 560 346 4, 397 

OO 115,283 | 128, 621 63, 530 59, 093 5, 998 3, 087, 375 





























1 Includes only security-wage placements on Works Relief projects. 
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